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Hospital Supplies of All Kinds 


Our position as the largest manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in Hospital Supplies enables us to offer you such 
prices and service as are nowhere else obtainable. 

It matters not whether you order one small item or a 
tull equipment, you will receive prompt shipment at the 
lowest prices. 

Requests tor information about hospital supplies ot 
any description, manufactured here or abroad, will receive 


courteous attention. 


Quotations furnished cheerfully. 


REID BROS 


Manufacturers of Hospital Supplies of Merit 


585 Mission Street SAIN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Some of the reasons why modern 
hospitals are adopting the 


TMA i CHWARTZ 


cen re ECTIONAL 
7 YSTEM 


It greatly increases shelf space in the pre- 
scription department, allowing for the re- 
moval of much drug stock now necessarily 
kept in the storage room. 
o It keeps the stock always in the best of 
condition, no matter how long the articles 
have been on hand. 
It makes it possible to instantly find any ar- 
ticle demanded, even a relief clerk being 
able to do so. 
It prevents duplication of articles infre- 
quently prescribed. 


In case of emergency, not a moment's time 
is lost 


We completely index your stock in loose- 
leaf leather binder. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET C WITH 
PRICES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


5 » —— Give us a rough pencil layout of your pharmacy 
20th Century Prescription and let us show you how to greatly condense 
Case your stock, 








Pat. Jan. 11, 1910 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. 


a 


The Only Way to Equip Your Pharmacy 


Sectional Wall Unit 


SCHWARTZ SECTIONAL SYSTEM 


INDIANAPOLIS DRUG CABINET CO. 


S. A. 
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Let’s Get Together for 
Mutual Helpfulness 


We are doing everything in our power to make HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


a magazine of practical helpfulness. 


Many hospital people have assured us that the paper is proving of immense 
value, and that it is stimulating them by the presentation of new ideas which they 


can use. 


We want your support in making this the livest publication ever offered to 


hospital workers. 


We want you to feel that it is your paper, and that it is a forum for the expres- 


sion of opinion and the exchange of ideas. 


In order that you may receive HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT regularly, and 
may receive the benefit of the numerous practical articles which are regularly 
presented in its columns, and in order that we may have the encouragement and 
substantial support represented by your subscription, please sign and mail the 


coupon at the bottom of this page. 


We can help you—and we want you with us. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


HosprraL MANAGEMENT, 1405 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please enter my subscription to Hospital Management 
for one year. 


Name 
[Nore: If you pre- 
fer, we shall be glad Hospital - 
to bill you in the 


usual way.| Address 
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PHYSICIAN cannot afford to dispense 
A with anesthesia because of the dangers 

that attend its use; very often far 
graver dangers are met when intricate work 
is attempted on the conscious patient. 

On the. other hand, the physician would 
never hesitate to administer the anesthetic 
were he reasonably sure that he possessed, 
close at hand, some reliable method of re- 
toring respiration quickly, safely and surely when collapse 
oceurs. 

Phy icians and surgeons practicing in hospitals equipped 
with the L vas irvapouces have no misgivings as to whether or not 
they will be able to sustain respiration over the danger period. 


Ad 


Lunqmotor 
wD 


They know that the Lungmotor can be relied upon to fur- 
nish normal respiration in exactly the proper tidal volume 
until nature, of itself, reeommences the functions temporarily 
interrupted. 

This assurance is shared by surgeons, internes, 
thetist and patient alike. 

Anesthesia becomes an incident to either minor or major 
operation instead of a controlling factor. 

The patient calmly faces his operation with optimistic con- 
fidence in its successful outcome; the operator and his assist- 
ants are thus better enabled to work at a maximum skill un- 
troubled by what otherwise would be considered as a vital 
danger. 


nurses, anes- 


Thus the reputation of the Lungmotor for life-saving in 
the operating room produces that fé avorable mental impression 
upon the mind of the patient, so necessary to successful 
practice. 

And back of that reputation stands the reliable and efficient 
service of the Lungmotor itself; a factor to be depended upon 
for a definite service when needed. 

Histories of hundreds of cases show ultimate success when 
failure seemed imminent; and in all such cases the attending 
physician has splendidly accorded the Lungmotor its just due. 

Professional ethics forbid the use of these sweeping recom- 
mendations for personal advertisement or profit; but that 
others might receive the correctly suggested impetus that will 
lead to an investigation for their own practice we are per- 
mitted to offer the testimony of prominent physicians, sur- 
geons, aad hospital superintendents in a more private and 
strictly professional manner. 

Therefore, if you will write your name and address on the 
coupon, and pin it to your letterhead, thus establishing your 
right as a practicing physician to receive professional literature, 
we will mail you the signed case-histories containing the most 

striking evidence of Lungmotor superiority. 


Life Saving Devices Company 


182 N. Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Lessen the Danger of the 
Ether-Cone; Be Pre- 
pared for Collapse! 






Lungmotor 
The Last 
Chance 


This illustrates how by notches on one of 
the pistons you can, by pulling a catch 
(a), set the pointer (p) to work on any 
sized subject. Connect your hospital 
oxygen tank to the tube (c), turn the 
mixing valve (6), and you can give pa- 
tient any proportion of oxygen, or air 
and oxygen, desired. 


Small, light weight, simple; does not get 
out of order—always ready for use; 
works by hand—three fingers; never 
runs out of 1 segs power; sets on floor 
and an interne, nurse, or orderly can 
operate perfectly. ; 

No ‘guessing’ elie n Lungmotor is being 
used as to whether you are giving the 
patient air—you actually know you are 

and exactly how much. : 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 


A request for professional endorsement of 


the Lungmotor from 


Dr. 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 
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Published in the Interest of Executives 


Hospital Section Abolished 
Medical Decides 

to Eliminate this Department of Work 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Aimeri- 


can Medical Association that the Section on Hos- 


American Association 


pitals has been eliminated. This action was taken by 


the house of delegates at the Detroit convention last 
month. No program for the section was prepared this 
year, the explanation being that the rule which limits 
members to reading papers in but one section had handi- 
capped the officers in the arrangement of speakers. The 
the Section on Hospitals were Dr. L. W. 


A. Horns- 


officers. of 
Littig, Davenport, Ia., chairman, and Dr. J. 


by, Chicago, secretary. 


Workshop for Handicapped 
New 
Along 


N unusual, 


Idea in Social Service Developed 


Experimental Lines in Baltimore 


though logical, development of the so- 


cial service idea is a workshop designed fur- 
nish employment suited to the abilities of dis- 


charged hospital patients and others who are phiysi- 
cally handicapped. It was established in Baltimore, 


Md., Ruth A. EF. 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital is one o 


in January, with Adamson in charge. 
f the institu- 
tions which has shown much interest in the work, its 
social service department referring to the workshop a 
considerable number of men who were not ready for 
regular employment. 

The cost of operating the establishment has been 
include making pot- 


$450 a month. Industries taught 


tery, toys and rugs. Medical supervision has been fur- 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and other institu- 
The Baltimore 


plan is purely an experiment, and its continuation is de- 


nished by 
tions interested in individual cases. 
pendent on funds being available; but it suggests a way 
out of the problem presented by the condition of those 
who are physically unable to undertake the only kind of 
work usually available to discharged patients. 


The Norton Memorial Infirmary, of Louisville, Ky., 
has raised the question of the liability of a hospital en- 
gaged principally in charitable work in a case where it is 
being sued because of the death of a patient who fell 
from a window, 


in Every Department of Hospital Work 


Small Hospital Section Plans 


Miss Jordan 
Papers on Vitally Important Topics 


N Iss NETTIE B. JORDAN, superintendent of 
the Aurora, IIL, Hospital, and second vice-presi- 


dent of the American Hospital Association, who is in 


Announces Program of 


charge of the meeting of the Small Hospital Section of 
the Association at the Philadelphia convention, Sep- 
tember 26-29, has announced the program for that sec- 
tion as follows: 
FIRST 
Symposium.—“The Creation and 
munity Hospital.” 
Paper.—*The Survey of the Community 
in Hstablishing a New Hospital” 
tendent UniversityHospital, lowa City, 
Discussion... fb. Munger, Spencer, Lowa. 
Paper.—‘Organization by the Trustees and Superintendent in the 
Physics al ms anagement of a pee se Pete al” a bh Chap-) 


SESSION. 

Management of a Small Com- 
and the Preliminary Work 
r WoT. Graham, Superin- 
lowa. i 






—— 






Dave nport, ug Soe a. 
Paper.—‘Financing the Small Community 
Grand 


Superintendent Blodgett_Memorial 
Discusston.— Lucia Jax quit Supernatertent 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Paper.— “Building and Equipping the First Unit of a Small Hospital” 
Illinois. 


Ralph Shepherdson, M. A., B.S., Aurora, 
Discussion. argare 3 agama —Stipermtonttentaetiers 


Hospital” 
Ra 
‘hildren’s Hospit: il, 










Ada Barr: 






— 
Fson County 


Hospital, ‘Fairfield, low: 
SECOND SESSION 
Paper.—“*How May a Hospital Superintendent Promote More Se! ien- 


tifie Work in a Small Hospital?” i iddle, Superin 
Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts, 

Disctission.— Emma Anderson, | uperintendent New EF 
Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Two Papers.—“How Are the Superintendents of Sma ll Hospitals to 
Be Trained—Educated? a_Goodrich, Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University, New_York City; Dr. Joseph Howlans 

Ye at To assachusetts General ospital, 
Boste Massachusetts. <i bs 

Discussion. tshop, Superintendent Robert Packard Hospits al, 
Savre, Pe ts ania. 

Paper.— ‘How Can the = Sige og Services Be 
Small Hospital?’°"—Dr, Pelton, President of _the_ 
( ‘ounty Medic: al Soc 1e ty, one Iingis. 

Discussion.— Joseph Purvis, Superintendent Western Suburban Hos- 
pital, Oak Park, Hlinois. 

Round Table.—‘Vital Problems of a Small Hospital.” 

Discussion.—Katherine Prindiville, Superintendent Lawrence Hos- 
pital, New London, Connecticut. Mrs. Oca Cushman, Super- 
intendent Children’s Hospital, Denver, Colorado. Margaret 
Rogers, Superintendent Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri. 













Baptist 














Standardized in the 


Kane 


A hospital superintendent recently remarked that 
business men on hospital boards often use methods in 
connection with the conduct of the institution which 
they would not tolerate for a moment in their own con- 


And he asks, Why? 


cerns, 
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Kitchen Features Christ Hospital Building 


Handsome Addition to Cincinnati Institution Contains Model 
Food Department Located on Top Floor—How It Is Run 

















Handsome New Building of Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Designed by Tietig and Lee. 


IE new building of Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, 
in which the location and arrangement of the 
kitchens and the handling the 

preparation of food in general form a feature of unusual 


manner of 


interest, was completed only a few months ago, and in- 
volves an investment of $225,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. Its design is of the most modern type, giving 
sunlight to every room at some hour of the day, and the 
structure will, moreover, some day form one part of a 
harmonious group of buildings which will eventually 
take the place of the old main building and others now 
standing. This object was kept in mind by Architects 
Tietig and Lee, of Cincinnati, who designed the. new 
building, throughout. 

It is five stories in height, with a roomy basement, 
and is constructed of non-combustible materials and 
Brick and concrete 
Fronting 


with every aid to fire prevention. 
predominate, the trim being of terra cotta. 
north, the building is of the type now commonly seen in 
new hospitals, with a rectangular main body, and a wing 
on each side joining it at an angle, in order to secure the 





light exposure referred to. An idea of the disposition of 

the space may be gathered best from a brief schedule of 

the purposes to which the several floors are devoted. 
On the first floor are the administration offices, with 


living quarters for the superintendent, the supervising 





-building. 


nurse and four interns; the pharmacy, the drug room, 
the pathological department, and other offices necessary 
to the operation of the institution as a whole. The see- 
ond, third and fourth floors are practically identical in 
use and arrangement, being devoted entirely to rooms 
for private patients, seventeen to a floor. Each floor 
also has a treatment-room, a nurses’ room, linen and 
utility rooms and a diet kitchen, as well as a solarium at 
each end. On the fifth floor is the main kitchen, placed 
here for the purpose of preventing the unavoidable 
odors of cooking from spreading through the- entire 
There are also storage-rooms on this floor. 
The basement contains the X-ray department, the fum- 
igating room, storage space and bed-rooms for some of 
the help. 

A service elevator passes through the building, con- 
necting the main kitchen and the several diet kitchens, 
thus giving direct communication between them, which 
is obviously desirable. This and the other elevators 
used were installed by the Warner Elevator Company, 
of Cincinnati. 

The kitchen equipment was supplied by the Win. 
Miller Furnace and Range Company and the John Van 
Range Company, both of Cincinnati. The latter sup- 
plied the large range in the 
cooker, and some other equipment, while the Miller 


main kitchen, steam 
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company furnished the ranges in the diet kitchens, a 
broiler in’ the main kitchen, 
working-tables, many of which have steel tops, a num- 


numerous cooking and 


ber of coffee urns, meat-benches and blocks, and so 
forth. Several ““Monel” metal tables, manufactured 
by the Supple-Biddle Hardware Company of Philadel- 
phia, were furnished by the Miller company. 

The drug-room is one of the most efficient and up- 
to-date features of the building, this being due largely to 
the fact that it is equipped with sectional cabinets in 
which all bottles and other drug packages are kept. This 
equipment was furnished by the Indianapolis Drug Cab- 
inet Company, of Indianapolis, the Schwartz device be- 
ing used. The gain in appearance over the usual some- 
what unorderly and unsightly rows of shelves and 
bottles is one of the least of the advantages gained, ac- 
cording to Miss Alice Thatcher, superintendent of the 
hospital. 

“The use of the sectional cabinets keeps the bottles 
away from the dust and dirt which collect on them under 
the old-fashioned plan of arranging them on open 
shelves,” Miss Thatcher pointed out. *“This, of course, 
means a great deal, as the drugs are thus kept free from 
impurities which otherwise get into them. Besides, as 
each section drawer has an isinglass-covered space in 
front for cataloging its contents, drugs are made easy to 
find. When it is added that the room is a great deal 
neater-looking than it could possibly be without the use 
of the cabinets, it is apparent that the equipment is very 
useful indeed.” 

A department which has attracted general attention 
and high commendation is the kitchen, which is in 
charge of Miss Marguerite Deaver, dietitian. The fact 
that it is out of the ordinary in being on the fifth floor, 
instead of in the basement, has already been referred to. 
In commenting on this feature, Miss Deaver says: 

Theoretically, ventilating equipment may prevent 
odors from rising from the kitchen, but practically this 
Besides, I think the health of the 
No one can 


is next to impossible. 
kitchen employees ought to be considered. 
be all that she ought to be and do her best work in a 
dark, gloomy basement-room. It is no wonder that it is 
hard to get refined, intelligent and really capable per- 
sons to do what I consider the most important part of 
the work about a hospital when they must work in such 
rooms as basement quarters are bound to be. They 
never can be kept as clean as they should be, they are 
likely to be more or less damp, which means often a 
presence of mold, and pests of various kinds, and flies 
are more abundant. Think of your food in such sur- 
roundings. ‘The top story not only makes better cooks, 
but it also keeps good cooks in better condition, physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually.” 

It is certainly true that the outlook from the kitchen 
windows is invigorating, for the view is splendid. 

Another interesting feature about the kitchen is that 
the nurses in training have charge of the entire work of 
preparing the food for the patients, from the peeling of 
They include the 


the potatoes to washing the dishes. 
first-year students, who have from three to four months’ 
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practical work in the main kitchen and the diet kitchens 
In addition there is one lecture 


The do- 


mestic science class-room is splendidly equipped, as the 


on the several floors. 
a week for three months on domestic science. 


illustration which accompanies this article shows. 

The class-room has accommodations for twenty- 
four, and the lectures cover the principles of cookery, 
special diets for various diseases, infant feeding and the 
fuel value of foods. This is supplemented by practical 
work in the class-room. Emphasis is laid here on the 
necessity of measuring materials used in cooking, and 
that it should be done as carefully as medicines are pre- 


pared. 








Pharmacy of Christ Hospital, Showing Modern Equipment. 


The tops of the students’ tables are covered with 
terrazzo. A dish- 
pan hangs on the inside. Just above the drawer holding 


The students work from the outside. 


the utensils provided in the class-room work is a bread- 
board. The drawer contains a sauce-pan, with cover, a 
wire strainer, a Dover egg-beater, a wire egg-beater, two 
plates, two mixing-bowls, a sauce dish and oval platter, 
salt and pepper, measuring-cup, utensil plate, with case- 
knife and fork, sharp knife, wooden spoon, tablespoon 
and teaspoon. 

Miss Deaver has so impressed on the nurses the 
value of the preparation of food as part of the service of 
the patients that the student nurses are enthusiastic 
over their work, and take a lively interest in the develop- 
ment of practical skill in the preparation of the food. 

Handling the food from the kitchen to the patient is 
an ever-present and interesting problem. In Christ 
Hospital it seems to be taken care of exceptionally well. 
The food is removed from the main kitchen to the diet 
kitchens on each floor in aluminum containers, which 
hold the heat well. The carts are closed, and the heat 
from the food itself is sufficient to keep the temperature 
at the right point. As soon as the food reaches the diet 
kitchen it is put in the steam-table, and servgéd from 
there. Each of these diet-kitchens is equipped with a 
small range, steam-table, coffee-urns, refrigerator, china 
closet and tray shelves. The dishes are heated there also, 
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Features of Christ Hospital Kitchen: 


At Left, Above, Domestic Science Class Room; at Right, Above, Diet Kitchen; Below, View of Main Kitchen. 
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Floor Plan of Fifth Floor, Christ Hospital, Showing Arrangement of Kitchen, Dining Room, Storage Rooms, etc. 


Designed by Vietiy and Lee. 
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so that there is little danger of the food losing its ap- 
petizing quality because of becoming cold. 

The main kitchen has a terrazzo floor and white tile 
walls, which are not only beautiful to look at, but are 
easily kept clean. Practically all of the equipment is 
finished in white enamel, so that’ the kitchen presents a 
remarkably attractive appearance. 

There is a compartment steamer, which contains 
three separate sections, all of which are odor-proof. The 
cooking is done on a battery of six ranges, set in two 
rows of three, back to back, and placed in the center of 
the space, so that they are easily accessible from all parts 
of the room. No hood is attached to the ranges, this be- 
ing rated by Miss Deaver as a first-class dust-catcher. 
Besides providing good natural light, electric lights have 
been placed over the stoves. The latter are never pol- 
ished, but are scrubbed clean with soap and water. 

The ventilating equipment, instead of being in sight, 
is inside the wall, which improves the appearance of the 
kitchen, compared with the usual arrangement. 

The equipment includes a special broiler, a Hobart 
combination direct-connected, motor-driven — coffee 
and meat-grinder, which is white enameled, and a fire- 
less cooker, fitted with aluminum vessels. The cooker 
stands on legs equipped with runners, so that it may 
be moved about easily. 

The kitchen also has three cold storage compart- 
ments. One is for butter, milk and eggs, the second for 
meats and the third for vegetables. The second room is 
equipped with a Sterling meat-slicer, the use of which 
saves a considerable amount, as the price of the meat is 
much lower when the user does the slicing. The meat is 
ordered a week: ahead, the vegetables, however, being 
bought daily, Miss Deaver herself going to the market 
and picking out the produce, which is delivered at once 
by the hospital’s own truck. The cold storage rooms 
are lighted with triple-glass windows, which form an ex- 
cellent insulation, and avoid the necessity of keeping 
them dark. 

In addition to a general store-room, where supplies 
sufficient to run the kitchen for some months are car- 
ried, there is a smaller room, more easily accessible, 
where the supplies for daily use are kept. This arrange- 
ment is handier and saves many steps. The shelving in 
the larger store-room is of the sanitary type, and the 
lowest are 30 inches from the floor, so that it is unneces- 
sary to stoop to reach the goods. 

The cupboards in the main kitchen, in which the 
pans and utensils are kept, are lettered, for convenience 
in locating items of equipment. This plan has been 
found a big improvement over the use of numbers. 

An interesting feature in the main kitchen is the use 
of special sinks for peeling vegetables. A large per- 
forated pan fits the sink perfectly. This allows the wa- 
ter to drain through, but catches the peelings, and can 
be lifted out after the work is done, and the peelings dis- 
posed of with the remainder of the garbage. 

There is a blackboard in the kitchen, on which is 
shown each day the number of patients on each floor, 
the number on a general diet and the number on light 


diet, as well as the number of children. This keeps be- 
fore everybody concerned the provisions which must be 
made for each class. 

A special elevator runs from the main kitchen to the 
diet kitchens on the various floors, while a dumb-waiter 
connects the various floors of the old buildings. Rapid 
transportation of the food is thus provided for. 

The menus are made up a week in advance, this plan 
having been found to be the most practicable. Miss 
Deaver, who is the author of a popular hospital cook- 
book, manages to introduce unusual variety into her 
meals, and the result is that the food served in Christ 
Hospital is the subject of numerous complimentary ref- 


erences from the patients, as well as others. 


Fire Escapes Burned, Too 


Blaze in Louisville Hospital Points Out 
Questionable Location of Sun Parlors 


EVERAL people, including nurses, patients and 

firemen, were injured in a fire which damaged the 
Deaconess Hospital, Louisville, Ky., July 8. The fire 
broke out on the third floor, and spread to other parts 
of the building. The heroic work of the nurses pre- 
vented a panic, though a few persons jumped from win- 
dows before the firemen arrived, and were injured. A 
typhoid fever patient, a child, died during the fire after 
being removed from its bed, but its death was not di- 
rectly attributable to this fact. The total damage to the 
building was comparatively small, being limited to 
$3,000. 

The report of the fire marshal’s department stated 
that the fire was caused by a lighted cigarette which had 
been thrown into a wardrobe, apparently to avoid de- 
tection. This conclusion is not agreed to by the hos- 
pital, however. 

It was also stated that the fire escapes could not be 
used, because the landings had been converted into sun- 
parlors by the erection of frame enclosures, which were 
blazing when the occupants of the building attempted 
to leave in that way. 


Designs New Hospitals. 


Frank L. Packard, of Columbus, O., who is well- 
known as a designer of hospital buildings, received bids 
recently on the construction of the Gallipolis, O., Hos- 
pital, which is being built by Dr. Charles E. Holzer at a 
cost of $40,000. The Grant County Hospital at Marion, 
Ind., which was designed by Mr. Packard, is now being 
completed. The record of Mr. Packard includes the de- 
sign of many of the large state hospitals of Ohio, in- 
cluding the $2,000,000 institution at Lima. 


Dr. Borden S. Veeder, of the St. Louis Children’s 
Hospital, says that investigation has demonstrated that 
there is comparatively little abuse of dispensary priv- 
ileges, and that but 2 per cent of the patients being 
treated at the Washington University Dispensary in St. 
Louis are financially unsuitable for treatment. 
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Increasing Efficiency of the Nursing Service 


Methodist Hospital of Indianapolis Introduces 8-hour System, Raises Standards for 
Admission, Requires Physical Examinations and Gives Opportunity for Specialization 


DEFINITE determination to increase the effi- 
ciency of the hospital nursing service is back of 
the constant improvement which has been evi- 

denced at the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, of In- 
dianapolis, of which Miss Frances Marsh is superin- 
tendent of nurses. Miss Marsh, who is a graduate of 
the Cincinnati General Hospital, has introduced a num- 
ber of innovations, and all of them have helped in im- 
proving the personnel or the training of the nurses. 

The eight-hour system, which has been the subject 
of more debate, probably, than any other feature of hos- 
pital work, has been put into successful operation in this 
institution Miss 
Marsh was not sure in her own mind until she had ex- 


and without any debate, though 


perimented somewhat. 
“T had heard it discussed so. much,” 
cently, “that I wanted to substitute a few facts of my 


she said re- 


own for theories.” 

She began with the third floor only, studying the 
work to be done, and arranging her nurses on three 
shifts, from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., from 4 p. m. to 12 p. m., 
and from 12 p.m. to8 a.m. By blocking out the work 
and assigning a given number of patients to each nurse, 
it was found that the floor could be handled without in- 
creasing the number of nurses. 

The scheme worked so satisfactorily on the third 
floor that it was extended to the others, in turn, and ‘s 
now in genera! use in the hospita!, nurses on surgical and 
obstetrical duty, which could hardly be broken in upon 
to advantage, being the only exceptions. 

The wonder of the system to Miss Marsh is not only 
that the 8-hour plan has worked well, but that it has 
been accomplished without the addition of a single 
nurse, and that the character of the service rendered has 
really been improved. 

“There is no getting away from the fact that the 
nurses appreciate having sixteen hours a day for rest and 
recreation,” she said. “We find that there is less sick- 
ness when they are on duty only eight hours; that they 
have more energy and ambition, and that the patients 
get better attention. And that, after all, is the main 
problem.” 

One of the things which simplifies the transition 
from 12- to 8-hour working arrangements is that half- 
days and Sundays off are eliminated, as the reduction in 
the hours makes these special privileges unnecessary. 
A part of each class, 
When class- 


work demands the presence of a student nurse, she is re- 


The shifts are changed monthly. 


of course, is represented in each shift. 


lieved, usually by a surgical nurse not on duty at that 
time. ‘The class-work, Miss Marsh reports, has not been 
interfered with at all. 

Miss Marsh has prepared the following analysis of 
her system, which should be read with reference to the 


diagrams shown herewith: 


“The accompanying chart gives an outline of the 8- 
hour duty for the nurses in training at our hospital. 
The chart outlines the work of a floor of forty patients, 
twenty of whom are ward patients, and twenty of whom 
are private patients. 

‘There are three shifts of eight hours each, the day 
shift extending from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., the evening shift 
from 4 p.m. to midnight, and the night shift from mid- 
night to 8 a.m. Each shift is under the direct super- 
vision of the floor supervisor during the day and the 
night supervisor during the night. Directly under the 
supervisor, and acting as assistant to her, is a senior 
chart nurse on each shift. This nurse is responsible for 
the charts and the reports. She meets the doctors and 
assists In making rounds in the absence of the super- 
visor. There is also a medicine and treatment nurse on 
each shift, who gives all the medicines and treatments 
and assists with all the dressings. After this, in order of 
their seniority, the general duty nurses come. These 
give the baths, serve the trays and answer all signal 
lights. There is also a floor maid, who dusts the floors 
and cleans the rugs; a janitor, who cleans the corridor, 
the wards and the windows, and a dish-washer, who has 
charge of the two serving pantries after the trays are 
served. There is also an orderly who has the care of the 
male patients in the wards. 

“The work is so arranged that each shift does an 
even share. For instance, the 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. shift 
serves the noon diets, and the 4 p. m. to midnight shift 
serves the evening diets, and the midnight to 8 a. m. 
shift serves the breakfast diets. Again, the 8 a. m. to 
4 p. m. shift gives the private room baths between 8 
a.m.and 10 a.m. The 4 p.m. to midnight shift gives 
the ward baths each evening between 7 p.m. and 9 
p.m. The midnight to 8 a. m. shift gives the baths 
in the two-bed wards between 6 and 8 a. m. 

“The work of every nurse is outlined for her to the 
minutest detail. She, and no other, is responsible for the 
work assigned. For example, the medicine and treat- 
ment nurse on the midnight to 8 a. m. shift is also 
responsible for the wrapping and sterilization of all the 
supplies, such as rubber gloves, dressings, ete., for the 
floor on which she serves. This is to be done between 
the hours of 12 and 3 a. m., when the work is lightest. 

“There are altogether seventeen nurses on the three 
shifts. The 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. shift, since it is by far 
the heaviest, requires eight nurses. This is true on ae- 
count of the visits of the doctors, the greater number of 
baths to be given and the great number of anesthetic 
patients who have to be cared for during these hours. 
These nurses are (1) the desk nurse and the medicine 
nurse mentioned above, (2) the three bath nurses, who 
bathe the private-room cases and are responsible for the 
day-time care of the wards, (3) an extra nurse who takes 
the temperatures, sits with anesthetic patients and helps 
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wherever needed, and (4) two serving pantry nurses, 
who clean the pantries, serve the noon diets and are re- 
sponsible for the general neatness of the linen-closets, 
work-rooms and bath-room during the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. 

“There are five nurses required for 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 
shifts. They are, (1) the senior chart nurse, (2) the 
medicine and treatment nurse, who makes the solutions 
and superintends the ordering of the drugs from the 


pharmacy, (3) two serving pantry nurses, who serve the 
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Diagrams Showing Plan of Operating Eight-hour System on One Floor 
£ 7 
of Methodist Hospital 


evening diets and later (after 7 p. im.) are assigned the 
bedtime care of the ward patients along with the ward 
baths. The fifth nurse is used wherever needed until 
the evening diets are served, after which she is respon 
sible for the evening care of the priv ate patients. 

“The 12 p. m. to 8 a. m. shift requires four nurses. 
This shift has a senior chart nurse and a medicine and 
treatment nurse, whose duties have been enumerated. 
The cleaning of the work-rooms, toilets, linen closets 
and bath-rooms is done between 1 a.m. and 4 a.m. by 


the two nurses who give the baths in the two-bed wards 


later in the morning between 5 and 7 a.m. ‘This puts 


in good condition for the day shift. The break 


fast trays are served between 7 a. m. and 8 a. m. after 
the early morning baths are given and the patients have 

‘In conclusion, 1} might be well to state that the 
eight-hour system was not only put into effect in this 
hospital with exactly the same number of nurses as 
had formerly carried the ten-hour duty, but also was 
arranged without any question on the part of the nurses 
or doctors. The nurses are enjoying more time for res| 
and recreation, and it would seem, even to a close ob 
server, that the eight-hour system had always been in 
effect.” 

Possibly because of the 8-hour plan, which is not in 
general use in Indiana institutions, and possibly because 
\ . 


of the generally high character of the institution, Miss 


} 


Marsh is having no trouble getting an unusually high 


class of applications for her training-school, and is in the 


leasant position of being able to take her pick. She is 


Pp 
receiving applications from girls who have had college 
training, normal school experience, etc. In fact, she has 
decided to admit only those who have graduated from 
high schools, having had the full four years’ work, in 
stead of the one-vear course usually demanded. 
Reference was made above to the fact that a con 
siderable number of nurses are usually out of commis 
liss Marsh has decided that the 


number is excessive, in her hospital and elsewhere, and 


sion owing to illness. 
that there is no reason why a traiming-school should 
handicap itself with girls who are likely to spend too 
many of their days in bed. Consequently every girl who 
applies for admission to the training-school is required to 
stand a physical examination. If she has bad tonsils, 
they must come out; if a weak heart develops, she is 
promptly turned down, and so on. ‘Phe result is that 
the girls now being admitted are up to par physieally, 
and are not likely to handicap themselves or the hospital 
through spells of illness which might have been antici 


| 
pated in the beginning. 


The form used by the hospital in examining appli 


cants for admission to the training school is as follows: 


THIS Is TO CERTIFY, That | have this day examined 
M 
an applicant for admission into the ‘Trainin School for Nurses of the 
Methodist Hospital and find her condition to be as follows 


Sight 


Kidney 


Menstruation 
Vaccmation Dat 


Dat 
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Scheme of Organization in a State Hospital 


Interesting Exposition of System of Delegating Authority and Sepa- 


rating Departments 


Ilow to Or: 


ors 
oh 


nize Patients As Working Force 


By O. O. Fordyce, M. D., Superintendent Athens State Hospital, Athens, O. 


The following paper on “Hospital Organiza- 
state hospital superin- 


Korrorns Nove 
tion’ was read at a recent conference of Ohio 
tendents at Lima, and was one of a number of discussions of practical 
which are regularly brought forward at these conferences, 
the value of which suggests their use in other states. | 


subjects, 


Hi success of an institution depends very largely 
upon the organization and the harmonious work- 
ing of the employes. The plan of the organiza- 

tion is greatly influenced by topographical and physical 

conditions at the institution. It is further modified by 
the qualifications and temperamentalities of the em- 
ploves in the service. It is not feasible, therefore, to at- 
lempt to formulate any definite plan of organization for 
state hospitals in general. [shall merely give my views, 
briefly, in accordance with plans herewith presented in 
chart form and now in operation at the Athens State 

Hospital. 

The plan of organization, of course, begins with the 
Board of Administration as the supreme governing 
body. The Board places the superintendent in entire 
executive charge of the institution, for which he is ap- 
pointed, and very rightfully holds him responsible for 
the successful management thereof. The superintend- 
ent in turn holds the various heads of departments 
responsible to him for the conduct and service of those 
subordinate to them. 

As shown on the chart, there are twenty-one im- 
portant departments at the Athens State Hospital. The 
heads of eleven of these departments, viz., medical 
stall, chief clerk, chief engineer, matron, carpenter, sec- 
retary, laundryman, upholsterer, tinner, mason and 
The 


supervisors, chief nurse and general night: watch are 


painter, report directly to the superintendent. 


shown reporting through the medical staff; however, the 
character of their numerous duties ofttimes brings them 
directly to the Superintendent. The same holds true of 
wl the other departments showing indirect course to the 
superintendent; yet it is highly important that orders 
emanating from the superintendent should always fol- 
low the regular channe!s of the organization where the 
heads of the departments are involved and held respon- 
sible; otherwise, the harmonious and machine-like work- 
ing of the organization is impaired and loses efficiency. 
The success of the administration depends very greatly 
upon the efficient and co-operative service of the heads 
of these departments; therefore, it is highly important 
that these positions be filled with the very best talent 
available. 

In selecting a medical staff, the greatest care should 
he exercised with a view of obtaining the best possible 
talent. A record of brilliant scholarship should not of 
itself be permitted to outweigh established reputation 
for sobriety, truthfulness, habits of industry and tenac- 


An assistant physician whose word can 


ity of purpose. 


not be relied upon is a stumbling-block for the manage- 
ment and a menace to the good name of the hospital. He 
should be honest, evenly balanced, trustworthy, ambi- 
tious and capable. 

From the members of the medical staff there should 
Usually the 


He must repre- 


be selected a first assistant physician. 
senior physician occupies this position. 
sent and act in the stead of the Superintendent when he 
is absent from the institution. He should have the care 
of all medical records and, under the direction of the 
superintendent, exercise supervision over the entire 
medical department. 

A pathologist should be employed, or some member 
of the staff who is qualified and has a special liking for 
laboratory work should be assigned to this position. At 
Athens the first assistant physician has charge of labora- 
tory and is assisted by a woman technician. 

A superintendent of nurses should be placed at the 
head of the training school for nurses. She should be a 
graduate of a general hospital and should not only have 
the requisite qualifications of nurse, but also those of 
teacher. 

Supervisors are needed to direct the physical duties 
of the nurses and attendants. They should be selected, 
as far as is possible, from employes in the service. 

Hydriatic nurses should be placed in charge of the 
hydrotherapy departments. It is a good policy to select 
them from the nursing staff, choosing such nurses as 
have shown a special liking and aptitude for hydro- 
therapy work. 

An industrial art teacher is needed to train and re- 
educate the unwilling and apathetic workers. This po- 
sition is best filled by a woman who is skilled in handi- 
craft, such as needlework, basketry, rug-making, ete. 
She should be creative, enthusiastic, optimistic and 
cheerful. 

There should be a charge nurse or attendant on every 
ward or cottage in the institution. The assistant nurse or 
attendant should be held accountable to the one in 
charge. The policy should be to select the charge nurse 
from the graduates of the training school for nurses. 

The selection and management of attendants who 
supervise the working of patients on the outside, such as 
the farm and garden, are of great importance. They 
should be selected because of their qualifications, their 
The at- 


tendant who has been selected to assist the gardener 


experience and liking for a definite industry. 


with his working force of patients should be permitted, 
so far as it is possible, to continue without disturbance 
The same principle applies to all 
By this meth- 


od of organization, the heads of departments can know 


at this definite task. 
the various industries at the institution. 


intimately their working force and are, therefore, able 
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Diagram Showing Scheme of Organization at Athens, Ohio, State Hospital. 


to place quite a definite estimate upon their accomplish- 
ments. In this manner friction and confusion are mini- 
mized, the work becomes pleasant and harmonious, and 
greater results are produced, 

Much time can be saved by planning the organiza- 
tion in such a manner as to permit the outside attend- 
ants to eat their meals while the patients are being 
served. At Athens 40 per cent of the men are engaged in 
outside work during the better seasons, or about two 
hundred and eighty men. If one working hour is lost 
daily at meal-time or otherwise for one year of three 
hundred and twelve working days, the total loss of work 
would amount to 87,360 hours, which is equivalent to 
one man working continuously eight hours daily for 
twenty-nine years, eleven months and five days. Unless 
the outside attendant takes his meals while the patients 
are being served, one hour each day will be lost, thereby 
resulting in an enormous loss of time and labor. 

In this connection I wish to speak of the organiza- 
tion of the patients from a working standpoint. It is a 


well known fact that the greater part of the unskilled 
labor done at our State Hospital is by the patients. [tis 
important, therefore, that the working patients be 
properly organized. Generally speaking, I believe that 
patients should be assigned employment with which 
they are familiar. The insane generally are deficient in 
application, and it is with much difficulty that they can 
be taught to take up new tasks. To have a patient al 
tempt to learn a definite task radically different from 
anything he has ever done is a mental burden to be 
avoided; therefore, | would recommend that only the 
same Character of work as that with which they are fa- 
miliar should be assigned to the patients. 

In order to facilitate matters in the selection of pa- 
tients for the various industries, we have prepared an 
occupational directory. The directory is arranged in 
alphabetical order, and shows the occupation of every 
male patient in the institution. If a painter is needed, 
we simply turn to the list of painters, and likewise in 
finding help for the other departments. Such a direc- 


tory is especially helpful to the superintendent, who can 
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not recall all the patients and their respective occupa- 
lions. 

For the most part the industrial and operative de- 
partments about the hospital and in its immediate vicin- 
ity should report directly to the superintendent. He 
can conveniently make frequent inspection of these de 
partments and keep a close surveillance over them. The 
management of the departments more remote from the 
office, such as the farm, garden, dairy, piggery, orchard, 
ete., should be delegated to a capable assistant. Tam of 
the opinion that this very important duty should be as 
signed to the chief clerk. The title of the position 
would not indicate such duty, yet such an officer is 
needed, and the close proximity of the chief clerk to the 
superintendent naturally places the function with him, 
In this manner the superintendent can be readily kept 
informed at all times as to the condition of these outside 
departments. 

The chief clerk should be the superintendent's first 
assistant in the administration of the business affairs of 
the hospital. He should be the chief accountant and ex- 
ercise special supervision over the assistants in his office 
and in the storeroom. While relieving the superin- 
tendent of many of the details and much of the routine 
of the business management, he should consult with him 
frequently in order to maintain harmony, economy and 
efficiency in the administration of the institution 

One progressively serious matter that involves the 
organization of our state institutions and which is con- 
stantly in the way of our being able to secure skilled and 
capable employes, is the matter of wages. During the 
past eighteen months there has been an increase from 15 
to 25 per cent in the wages paid for almost all kinds of 
labor. Unions are demanding shorter hours and in- 
creases in wages until the time has come when our state 
hospitals with their respective appropriations can not 
possibly compete x ith the commercial world. As a re- 
sult, we are frequently compelled to allow vacancies to 
remain open for a considerable time for want of appli- 
cants, and, at times, are forced to advertise for certain 
classes of help; especially is this true as it applies to the 
mechanical industries. Union carpenters, plasterers, 
machinists and masons are receiving anywhere from 45 
to 75 cents per hour. Moreover, their standards of reg- 
ulation are so general that almost any amateur mechanic 
can get into the unions and are thereby secured by pro- 
tection, such as the union affords; consequently, we are 
sometimes compelled to go begging for applicants and 
oftentimes are forced to accept those who are inefficient. 

In promoting an organization, | believe we should 
endeavor, as far as possible, to train and educate our 
own employes. There should be an understudy in every 
department. Tt is true in the industrial and commercial 
world that the employes having responsibility are very 
largely selected from subordinates in the service who 
have been trained ina manner to qualify them for higher 
posts of duty. Every institution should be a perpetual 
training school for its employes in all the departments. 


In this manner the organization may be promoted and 


the highest efficiency attained. 


Dining Room for Boarders 


St. Luke’s of Chicago Makes Special Pro- 


visions for Friends and Relatives of Patients 


NAHE larger hospitals are finding it necessary to pro- 
vide accommodations for relatives and friends of 
patients who desire to remain near them. Some of the 
institutions provide rooms, when any are available, but 
few have special arrangements for serving meals. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, of which Mr. Louis 
Curtis is superintendent, has a special dining-room for 
boarders. [t is centrally located and all persons in the 
hospital other than patients are served there. [It has ac- 
commodations for 36, and has its own kitchen, including 
range, boiler, steam-table, ete. This room is also used 
as a diet kitchen on occasion. 

The creation of the boarders’ dining-room was to 
provide better service and more comfortable accommo- 
dations, rather than for the convenience of the hospital, 
as the cost of operating it is greater than service in rooms 
would be, 

St. Luke’s has a large number of suites, consisting of 
two bed-rooms and bath, the fees for which range from 
SSS to S140 a week, and as the second bed-room is used 
in most cases by a relative, the provision of dining- 
room facilities is, of Course, an important feature of 
service in this institution. 

In transporting food from the main kitchen to the 
several floors, St. Luke’s has found the use of aluminum 
vessels, enclosed in steel containers, a satisfactory 
method of keeping the food warm. Aluminum is used 
in place of copper, which did not prove satisfactory as a 
material for this purpose. 

Another interesting feature of the food department 
of this institution is that it pasteurizes its own milk. 
The milk is put in the original cans into a sort of trough, 
which is filled with water heated to 150 degrees. The 
trough, with its heat-regulating device, is one of Mr. 


Curtis’s own inventions. 


Dr. A. R. Warner, superintendent of Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, is much pleased with the results of the 
work of the research laboratory which was established 
about a vear ago. It is not conducted along routine 
lines, but enables physicians and surgeons to do special 
work, resulting in a general stimulation of interest and 
enthusiasm among those on the hospital staff. 

\ bill has been introduced in Congress to authorize 
the admission of insane persons to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in Washington without trial by 
jury, as now required by law. Trial by jury may be had, 
if demanded, however. The presence of the alleged 
insane person is not to be required at the hearing unless 
directed by the court. 


Dr. Frank M. Holt, superintendent of the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, suggests In a recent article in 
The Hospital \World that men nurses be given more con- 
sideration, emphasizing the fact that their services are 
needed, and that training would produce better results 
from all standpoints. 
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‘6 7 ’ y 29 8 : 
Who’s Who”’ in Hospitals 

Personal Notes of Men and Women Who 

Are Making the Wheels Go ‘Round 


N ISS IDA LANGE, of Bloomington, IIL, has been 
4 appointed superintendent of the John Warner 
Hospital, Clinton, Ill., succeeding Miss Anne Farley, 
who resigned recently. 

Mr. William B. Lynch has been appointed business 
manager of the Niagara Falls, N. Y., Memorial Hos- 
pital, of which Miss Florence A. Manley has been made 
superintendent, with general supervision of the institu- 
lion. Ter place as assistant superintendent has been 
filled by the appointment of Miss Ethel MacNicol. 

Dr. Charles T. Sharp has been appointed resident 
physician in charge of the new Queensboro Hospital for 
the care of contagious diseases, located in the Queens 
Borough of Greater New York. Miss May H. Dugan is 
supervising nurse. 

Dr. Edwin P. Kolbe, who has been a member of the 
resident staff of the New York State Hospital for In- 
cipient ‘Tuberculosis at Raybrook, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Suffolk County Tuber- 
culosis Hospital at Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Miss Grace L. Bissell, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wellesley College Hos- 
pital at Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss Bissell is a graduate of Wellesley. 


The appointment is effective 
September 1. 
Miss Annie Forgie has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Guelph, Can., General Hospital. She 
has heretofore served as superintendent and business 
manager of the Galt Hospital at Lethbridge, Can. 

Dr. Robert R. Smith, of Mt. Vernon, IIl., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Hlinois State Hospital 
at Alton, a 
effective July 1. 


new institution. The appointment was 

Miss Alice M. Gaggs, superintendent of Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, of Ky., will leave 
shortly for New York, where she will take a summer 
Hospital management, 


Louisville, 


course in Teachers’ College. 
psychology and other subjects will be included in the 
COUrSC. 

Miss N. B. Hodson has resigned as superintendent 
of Union Hospital, Dover, O., after four years’ service. 
She is leaving to take a rest, after which she plans to re- 
enter hospital work. 

Dr. Charles Horace Mayo, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn., which is widely known as the Mayo 
Clinic, has been elected president of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

Dr. Samuel EK. Smith, superintendent of the South- 
eastern Elospital for the Insane at Richmond, Ind., has 
been elected alumni trustee of the University of In- 


diana at Bloomington. 


The Mississippi State Board of Health has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. W. H. Rowan as su- 
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perintendent of the new state tuberculosis hospital, the 
construction of which is now being completed. 

Dr. g Wilson, 
Waverly Hills Sanitorium, a 
operated jointly by the city of Louisville, Ky., and Jef- 


the 


institution 


Dunning 5. superintendent of 


tuberculosis 


ferson County, has been granted a leave of absence in 
order to serve with the field hospital corps of the First 
which has mobilized at’ Ft. 


Kentucky Regiment, 


Thomas, Ky. 

Miss Hulde Hulquist has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the new Sunnycrest tuberculosis sanitorium 
at Crookston, Minn., which was recently opened for the 
reception of patients. 

Miss Erna Haizlip has resigned as superintendent of 
Clark Sanitorium at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Miss Louise M. Weissinger, the popular and efficient 
superintendent of the Jewish Hospital, Louisville, Ky., 
left July 14 on her vacation. After visiting her mother 
at Franklin, Ky., she will spend four weeks with Mr. 
and Mrs. Swagar Sherley at their summer home in 
Canada. Mr. Sherley is the Representative of the Fifth 
Kentucky District in Congress. 

Dr. Alex D. W. Kay, resident physician at Victoria 
Hospital, London, Ont., has been appointed superin 
tendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dr. Fred L. 
tendent of the Western State Hospital at Hopkinsville, 
Mr. 


Samuel Byars has been appointed steward at that in- 
stitution, succeeding Mr. W. J. Childs, resigned. 


Larue has been appointed superin- 


Ky., succeeding Dr. H. P. Sights, who resigned. 


Mr. J. A. Abrams has been appointed steward at 
the Central State Hospital at Lakeland, Ky., succeeding 


Mr. George L. Barnes. 


Electric Heaters Are Used 


St. Mark’s Hospital of Salt Lake City 
Installs New Type of Food Carriage 


S*: MARK’S HOSPITAL, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
recently installed seven food carriages, each of 
which accommodates 26 trays. The wagons are ar- 
ranged with sliding doors, which make them practically 
air-tight, and prevent loss of heat in the transportation 
of food. A Western Electric navy-type air heater is 
mounted on the bottom of the wagon, with a cord and 


plug attachment capable of being connected ten feet 


away. An hour before each meal the heaters are con 
nected to a source of electric current, so that at meal 
time the interiors of the wagons are satisfactorily 


heated. After they are loaded with the trays, the 
heaters are disconnected and the wagons are placed on 
the dumb-waiters and distributed to the various floors, 
where the electric connection is again made. The new 
system has been found to work perfectly, inasmuch as 
rehandling of the food is avoided. The expense for cur- 


rent is said to be small. 
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Cutting Off Outside Noises. 
HILE it must be admitted that the problem of 
hospital noise can not be solved entirely by 


cutting off the 
that attention to the interior of the building would be of 


sounds from outside, and 
value, the hospital located in the congested district has 
a big task in reducing the amount of noise entering from 
without. 

The plan used at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago is 
based on an unusually good ventilating system, designed 
by Mr. 
taken into the system above the smoke and dirt level, 


Louis Curtis, superintendent, the air being 


and forced through spray nozzles which eliminate all 


dirt. 
through the house, making window ventilation unneces- 


It is then circulated, at the correct temperature, 


sary. 
This permits the use of a double window, creating an 
imperfect vacuum which is effective in cutting off most 
of the noise from the outside. ‘The system works per- 
fectly, and as the forced ventilation plan is under com- 
plete control, the comfort of the patients is assured. 
\ feature of the new 14-story building planned for 
St. Luke’s is interesting from the noise-prevention 
standpoint. The four lower floors will be used for other 
purposes than the care of patients, such as quarters for 
administrative purposes, the training school, quarters 
for interns, laboratories, the laundry, ete. With the 
patients located on the fifth and upper floors, the matter 


of street noises will be less important. 


Figuring Outpatient Costs. 


A large municipal hospital, which has a per capita 
cost of $1.85 per day, arrives at these figures by a plan 
which is really unfair to the institution from a compara- 
live standpoint, in that the cost of operating the dis- 
pensary is included in the general hospital expenses. 
Inasmuch as 60,000 cases are handled in the outpatient 
department, ata cost believed to average 25 cents per 
consultation, it is evident that a considerable part of 
the appropriation of the hospital is being used up in the 
dispensary work. 

To include these expenses——which in these days of 
high cost of drugs and dressings are mounting up far 
above the former figures——in the general cost of hos- 
pital work, distributed over the patients in the hospital, 
is to create a wrong impression, and to give the idea that 
the inpatients are getting service which is really going to 


the outpatients. And when these figures are compared 


with those of other hospitals, which are keeping their 
separate, and figuring per 


dispensary costs entirely 


capita costs on the basis of the number of cases cared for 


in the hospital proper, the costs of the first institution 


are made to appear disproportionately large. 
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ROUND TABLE 


It is a good rule in hospital accounting, as elsewhere, 
to make every tub stand on its own bottom, and the 
better plan would be to make dispensary costs a sep- 
arate and distinct 


proposition, insofar as this is pos- 


sible. 


Index the Drug Stock. 


The hospital which has no pharmacist of its own 
needs an index of its drug stock which will make readily 
accessible the materials provided in this department. 
Emergencies frequently arise demanding the use of cer- 
tain drugs, and if these can not be located at once, the 
case is going to suffer. 

The old form of classification, which took account of 
the character of the drug and other purely technical fea- 
tures, is now being discarded in favor of an alphabetical 
index, which lists the drugs by name, regardless of 
Classification in the pharmacopeia. This means that 
the veriest tyro can look up the item in the index with- 
out loss of time, and that precious moments which 
sometimes make all the difference between life and 
death are not wasted in looking through an index which 


requires technical knowledge for its interpretation. 


Save Your Waste Paper. 


The war has brought about a great shortage in 
paper materials, and old paper of all sorts is now salable 
at extremely high prices. The hospital of any size can 
well afford to save this material, grade it according to 
kind, and preferably bale it, making for easy storage 
and convenient handling, as money secured through the 
sale of the stock will be “velvet.” 

The Department of Commerce at Washington sug- 
gests that paper be separated according to the following 
grades: Bags of all kinds, mixed; burlap bagging; white 
and colored waste papers from waste-baskets, not in- 
cluding newspaper, wrapping paper and = cardboard; 
clean folded newspapers; clean wrapping paper; mixed 
papers, consisting of soiled newspaper, wrapping paper, 
cardboard, boxboard, ete. 

While serviceable balers are available at: moderate 
prices, a home-made press will also serve the purpose, 
and the Bureau has designed one which may easily be 
constructed. Those interested in such a press may ob- 
tain plans for its construction from the Bureau, by re- 
questing the bulletin entitled “Saving of Waste Paper 
Material,” issued under date of May 10. 


Screen the Whole Window. 
A hospital executive who realizes the necessity of 
shutting out the pestiferous fly has all of the windows of 
his building equipped with full-length screens, placed on 


hinges, enabling them to swing outward. This type of 
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screen of course costs more than the half-length variety, 
but the explanation is that those of the latter kind are 
frequently raised, allowing flies, mosquitoes, and other 
Carelessness of this sort is not un- 
When 


the screen covers the entire window opening, there is, of 


insects to come in. 
usual, and employes and others are responsible. 


course, not much trouble experienced from this direc- 
tion. Incidentally, if the entire hospital is not to be 
screened, the kitchen and other eating-quarters by all 


means should be protected in this way. 


How to Prepare Meat Soups. 


The preparation of meat soups which will be at once 
nourishing and palatable, without the greasy taste which 
many people seem to think is inseparable from them, 
calls for considerable skill and even more time, but the 
results are worth while. 

A successful dietitian suggests that soups of this 
character be cooked slowly for two days. Each night 
the large vessel containing the soup is placed in a cold 
storage The the 
erease, which in the meantime will have risen from the 
The 


soup is strained twice before being served, and the result 


compartment. following morning 


bottom, is skimmed off, and the cooking resumed. 


is a clear, nourishing and “tasty” preparation which ap- 


peals to the most jaded appetite. 


Removing Blood Stains. 


The Troy Laundry Machinery Company, of Chi- 


cago, Which recently received an inquiry as to the best 
method of removing blood stains found in’ hospital 
laundry work, gave the following directions: 

“Run cold water in washer to show six inches in in- 
side cylinder after clothes have become saturated. Add 
to this two to four pounds of Wyandotte, Yellow Hoop, 
according to the size of the load and condition of the 
clothes. Run same 15 minutes; follow with a short rinse 
of lukewarm water; then proceed to wash in the usual 


way.” 


Signal Check on Nurses. 


A large Chicago hospital has in use an interesting de- 
vice, electrically operated, by means of which it is pos- 
sible to determine when calls are not answered by the 
nurses within five minutes after the signal has been 
used. The device provides for the use of a chart, and 
pin-pricks in the chart indicate the number of the room 
from which the unanswered signal has come. The sys- 
tem is not sufficiently elaborate to take in the entire 
hospital, but inasmuch as the nurses never know when 
they are being checked up, it has a salutary effect in 
stimulating attention to signals. On the other hand, 
since a patient or an over-anxious relative usually em 
phasizes delays of this character, a complaint on the 
score that the signal was not answered promptly can be 
cheeked up by putting the device to work on that floor, 


and if the nurse has really been delinquent, the facts can 


be developed in short order. 
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Increasing Operating-Room Facilities. 


The small hospital with but one operating-room 
needs to make the most of its facilities, of course, and 
from this standpoint the plan of using the anesthetic 
throat 


room for minor operations, such as work, is 


recommended. It is hecessary, however, to ceive special 
attention to the lighting equipment for this purpose, in 
view of the requirements of such operations as ton- 
surgeons now 


If the light 


ing is properly arranged, the anesthetic room will take 


silectomy, ete., even though many Carry 


their own headheghts for work of this kind. 


the place of a completely equipped operating-room for 
minor operations, and will also provide a convenient 
place for making plaster casts, ete., for which special 
rooms are equipped in many of the larger institutions. 
Where the anesthetic room is used in this way, however, 
it should be remembered that the same preeautions re- 
garding the proper sterilization of the materials and 
instruments should be used as in the main operating- 


room. 


New Pay Clinic Is Successful 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
New Plan of 


Statement of 


Indicates Value of 
NHAT the 


chusetts General Hospital in Boston is a success 


Consultation 


new pay consultation clinic of the Massa- 
is indicated by a statement recently prepared by the 
executive committee of the institution. The clinic, 
which was established in January, is intended to make 
the facilities of the hospital available to the practitioner 
in his care of patients of moderate means, and to enable 
this group of patients to obtain the benefits of a com 
plete range of skilled advice and expensive equipment al 
a fee within theif reach. 

The patient is accompanied by or brings a letter 
from his physician, forthe purpose of guaranteeing that 
he belongs in the group for which the service is intended. 
After diagnosis has been established, requiring possibly 
several visits, a letter is sent to the family physician, 
summing up the opinions of the consultants, together 
with the evidence given by the X-ray department and 


s likewise out- 


laboratories. A course of treatment 


lined. It is to be noted that the hospital does not un- 
dertake treatments, and the patient does not return 
after the diagnosis unless at the request of the physi- 
clan. 


The clinie has naturally attracted difficult and in- 
teresting cases, more than 700 having been treated dur- 
ing the six months that it has been in operation, and all 
of the New } 


England states have contributed patients. 


Miss Kathleen Murphy has been named head nurse 
of the Sacred Heart Hospital at Allentown, Pa. 

Miss N. 
O., Hospital, 


which 


1. Templeton, superintendent of the Salem, 


oud of her 


has just started operations. She 


is justifiably pr new laundry, 
installed a 


complete line of ‘Troy equipment. 
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CALENDAR OF HOSPITAL EVENTS. 


American Hospital Association, Philadelphia, 
September 26-29. 

West Virginia Hospital Association, Hunting- 
ton, first week in October. 

Kansas Hospital Association, Salina, May, 1917. 

Ohio Hospital Association, Columbus, June, 
1917. 











A New Association 
of Immense Possibilities. 

One of the most significant developments of recent 
years was the organization of the American Association 
of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, which was com- 
pleted at Detroit last month during the annual conven- 
tion of the American Medical Association. 

This organization, composed of men engaged in in- 
dustrial work, has a field of enormous possibilities, and 
HosprraL MANAGEMENT welcomes it, believing that it 
has come exactly at the right time, and that it has an 
The 


object of the organization, stated officially, ‘shall be to 


opportunity to do an immense amount of good. 


foster the study and discussion of the problems peculiar 
to the practice of industrial medicine and surgery; to de- 
velop methods adapted to the conservation of health 
among workmen in the industries; to promote a more 
general understanding of the purposes and results of the 
medical care of employes; and to unite into one organi- 
zation members of the medical profession specializing in 
industrial medicine and surgery for their mutual ad- 
vancement in the practice of their profession.” 

The social possibilities of the work of a big, well- 
organized body of this kind, in view of the contacts thus 
established with most of the large industries of the coun- 
try, are literally without limit. The American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, coming at a 
time when workmen’s compensation, national health in- 


surance and other social legislation are occupying the 


center of the stage, will undoubtedly play an important 
part not only in practical activities among the industrial 
workers of the country, but will do much to mold public 
opinion and determine the policies of employers. 

Readers of HospiraL MANAGEMENT are familiar 
with the fact that it has consistently studied the indus- 
trial field as it pertains to work of this character, and 
that its Industrial Department has been an important 
feature of the magazine from the time of its first issue. 
With this in mind, we hope that we shall be able to co- 
operate with the new organization in a definite and prac- 
tical way in recording the work which is being done in 
the broad field of industrial effort. 


Hospital Administration 
A One-Man Proposition. 


The problem of the correct organization of the hos- 
pital administration is not always easy of solution, and 
with the growth in the size of institutions and in the 
number of departments, the necessity for subdivision of 
authority is often apparent. 

In some cases this division has begun at the top with 
the creation of separate departments, the one devoted 
to the medical service, the other to the business or ad- 
ministrative work. Without referring specifically to 
any particular institutions, HospiraL MANAGEMENT be- 
lieves it is correct in stating that this plan has not been 
generally successful. 

A division of supreme authority makes fora weaken- 
ing of discipline, for the very reason that it is often im- 
possible to decide in which department a given matter 
falls, and developments of this kind of course lead to 
friction. The belief is growing that successful hospital 
administration involves the creation of a definite head, 
making the administration a one-man (or woman) 
proposition, as far as authority and responsibility are 
concerned, 

Under the superintendent it is quite feasible to di- 
vide the medical and business departments, and the dia- 
gram presented in connection with the paper of Dr. 
Fordyce, published in this issue, will prove suggestive to 
institutions which have been considering the matter of 


correct organization. 


Do You Read 
The Hospital Journals? 

“I'm too busy to read the hospital papers,” re- 
marked the superintendent of a large Middle Western 
institution recently. “LT have too much to do as it is.” 

A statement of this kind is a confession of failure. 
It involves admission of inability so to plan and so to or- 
ganize as to have left the necessary moments of leisure in 
which one’s mind may lie fallow, ready * nine reception 
of new ideas and new thoughts haying a constructive 
bearing upon the work of the institution. 

No one person knows it all. Those who flatter them- 
selves that they have at last achieved perfection, and 
need no longer study the problems pertaining to their 


work, have not realized the fundamental truth that in 
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this world of ours it is impossible to stand still: we 
~or fall back. The hospital 


executive either grows and becomes bigger and broader 


either continue to progress 


and more efficient, or loses his hold on the chariot of 
Progress. 

The wise superintendent 
papers at every opportunity, and will benefit from the 
time given to this work. The suggestion which has been 
made applies not only to HosprraL MANAGEMENT, bul 
to all of the publications dealing with hospital adminis- 
tration, for it is hardly likely that any periodical into 
which time and thought are put will fail to offer some- 
thing of real and permanent value for the consideration 


will read the hospital 


of the executive. 


Get-Together Work 
in State Hospitals. 


Recent experiments along the line of get-together 
meetings of state hospital executives have demonstrated 
that splendid results may logically be expected to fol- 
low. In Ohio and Missouri, where the state hospital 
superintendents have been holding meetings at inter- 
vals, the indications are that the practical results ac- 
complished more than justify the time and money de- 
voted to them, and that through these more or less in- 
formal conferences real progress may be accomplished. 

The size of the state hospitals, the number of pa- 
tients cared for by them, the enormous amount of 
money spent in their maintenance annually—all these 
facts suggest the desirability of putting the administra- 
tion of these institutions on the best possible basis. 
There is no doubt that greater efficiency may be de- 
veloped by exchange and interchange of ideas, for while 
one executive may have an ideal accounting system, 
another may have developed a better system of hand- 
ling supplies. A third will be found to have organized 
his working-forces of patients unusually well, while an- 
other has his farms producing at top capacity; and so on. 
By pooling the experience and knowledge of everybody 
connected with the conduct of the state institutions, the 
basis on which each one of these hospitals will be con- 
ducted is certain to be improved. 

Much has been said of late regarding the standard- 
ization of hospitals, both as to methods of administra- 
tion and in the purchase of supplies. In the state in- 
stitutions the opportunity for standardization is offered 
as nowhere else, inasmuch as all of the hospitals under 
the control of the commonwealth are usually adminis- 
tered by a central board, which is thus able to apply 
generally ~}>"s calculated to bring about an improve- 
ment in any ae; ent of hospital work. 

The plan of having the state hospital superin- 
tendents meet for conference and discussion is an ex- 
cellent one, and we believe that its general adoption will 
result in a definite gain for everybody connected with 
the state institutions, including the patients and the 


public. 
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Make Your Vacation 
A Time for Recreation. 


A hospital dietitian whose whole soul is wrapped up 
in her work, and who seems to be able to draw upon in- 
enthusiasm and 


exhaustible resources of energy, re- 


cently went on a vacation. When she returned she ex- 
pressed herself vigorously on the subject of the insis 
tence with which her friends discussed the matter of 
foods and their preparation. 

“When IT take a vacation,” she declared, “T want to 
get away from the food question; and therefore I defi- 
nitely refused to talk about anything connected with 
my work. LT was looking for mental relaxation—and I 
got it, though T had to fight for it!” 

This is the vacation season, and it is therefore in 
order to emphasize this idea, that a vacation is not going 
to do the hospital executive the maximum amount of 
good unless it involves getting away from the things 
which are part of the day’s work. It may be hard to put 
aside hospital matters for the time being, but complete 
rest for the mind is what is needed, and that involves 
concentrating one’s thoughts on the best fishing-tackle 
to use for bass, or the proper kind of boots for mountain- 
climbing. Hospitals should be taboo, as far as a subject 
for conversation is concerned. That is the only sure way 
to return feeling refreshed, vigorous and full of the 
dynamic energy which is capable of turning things up- 
side down, if necessary. 

By all means take a vacation, and by all means make 


it a real one. 


Notes and Comment. 


A feature of the 250th anniversary celebration of 
Newark, N. J., was the social service exhibit presented 
in connection with a “Know Your City” campaign. 
The fine work of the Babies’ Hospital of Newark was 
emphasized in this exhibit. 

A double purpose was served recently in Covington, 
Ky., by the sale of fly-swatters by hundreds of young 
women. The proceeds went to St. Elizabeth Hospital 
of Covington, and those who bought the swatters un- 
doubtedly used them for the beneft of themselves and 
the community. 

The training of nurses for X-ray work in the smaller 
hospitals is being emphasized, and the general report is 
that they may readily be fitted for valuable service. 
The Owensboro, Ky., City Hospital, which recently in- 
stalled X-ray equipment, will have this department 
looked after by nurses. 

The Internal Revenue Department, which originally 
ruled that novocain preparations did not fall under the 
Harrison law, and later decided that they were subject 
to its operations, has finally concluded that they are 
exempted from its provisions. 

The State Board of Administration of Ohio, which 
has charge of the state hospitals, is working out a plan 
to transfer able-bodied patients from hospitals which 
have no farms to those which have, and which need 
labor. A committee of hospital superintendents is now 
investigating the project. The board is also consider- 
ing the acquisition of a packing-house as a result of an 
increase in meat expense aggregating $1,000 a week. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Strong Organization of Industrial Physicians 
New Association Starts With 250 Charter Members and Growing Field——Work 
Through State Associations and Affiliated Groups Will) Be Important Features 


HE organization of the American Association of 

Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, which was 

completed in Detroit, Mich., June 12, gives to 
those engaged in work of this character a strong national 
body by means of which efforts in the direction of im- 
proving and conserving health in industry may be cen- 
tralized and co-ordinated. 

Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of the United States 
Public Health Service, Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. Francis D. Patterson, Chief, Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Engineering, Department of La- 
bor and Industry, Pennsylvania, vice-president; Dr. 
Robert T. Legge, Berkeley, Cal., vice-president; Dr. 
Harry E. Mock, chief surgeon, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, secretary and treasurer. Dr. J. Chase Stubbs, 
chief surgeon of the National Malleable Castings Com- 
pany, Chicago, was temporary chairman and Dr. 
Mock temporary secretary of the organization. 

Plans for the work of the new association are am- 
bitious. It takes in, as groups, the Industrial Hygiene 
Section of the American Public Health Association and 
the Health Betterment Section of the National Safety 
First Council. In addition, the various states are or- 
ganizing, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Washington and Ohio 
being among those which have already formed associa- 
tions affiliated with the American Association of Indus- 
trial Physicians and Surgeons. The Eastern States will 
be represented by the Eastern Conference Board of In- 
dustrial Physicians, which is two years old. 

The association is starting with 250 charter mem- 
bers, and with its affiliations it is believed that it will 
soon have 1,000 or more members. Every member of a 
minor organization is also a member of the major. 

Among the addresses delivered at the Detroit meet- 
ing were the following: 

“The Scope of Medical and Surgical Supervision,” 
Dr. G. C. Farnum, chief surgeon, the Avery Company, 
Peoria, Ill.; discussion opened by Dr. Francis D. Pat- 
terson, Chief, Division of Industrial Hygiene and En- 
gineering, Department of Labor and Industry, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The Educational Function of Industrial Physi- 
cians,’ Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, United States Public 
Health Service, Pittsburgh; discussion opened by Dr. 
Wilber E. Post, chief medical director, People’s Gas, 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago. 

“The Factory Doctor,” Dr. S. S. Marquis, phy- 
sician, Ford Motor Company, Detroit; discussion 
opened by Dr. R. L. Camerson, chief surgeon, Republic 


Rubber Company. 


“Health Insurance and the Prevention of Sickness,” 
John B. Andrews, Ph.D., Secretary American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, New York; discussion 
opened by Dr. C. D. Selby, Commissioner of Health, 
Toledo, O. 

At the banquet at the Cadillac Hotel in the evening, 
which was presided over by Dr. Sidney M. McCurdy, 
chief surgeon, Youngstown, O., Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, short talks were made by Dr. Joseph C. Blood- 
good, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago; Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. W. T. 
Brown, Valmora, N. M., and others. 

The work of the association will include special at- 
tention to the following problems of industrial work: 

Medical examination of employes; the results and 
the exact benefits of this procedure. 

The surgeon as an aid in preventing accidents. 

Emergency surgery and standardizing the proper 
treatment in certain types of emergency cases. 

Standardizing the records used in this work. 

Various forms of industrial insurance and considera- 
tion of a Federal health insurance law. 


Some interesting figures have recently been compiled 
to show the results of first-aid work in important in- 
dustries. The reduction of the number of accidents in 
the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, since 1913, has been 62 per cent; East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 51 per cent; Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company, 38 per cent; 
Lackawanna Steel Company, 44 per cent; General 
Electric Company, 34 per cent, and United States Steel 
Corporation, between 1906 and 1914, 43.54 per cent. 

Injuries or death resulting from compulsory vacci- 
nation fall within the scope of the workmen's compensa- 
tion law, according to a decision in Ohio, where the 
state industrial commission has been ordered to award 
Mrs. George W. Miller $2,229 for the death of her hus- 
band, who died as a result of infection received from 
compulsory vaccination in an Akron rubber factory. 

Dr. B. A. Smith and Dr. E. G. Pengelly, Crosby, 
Minn., have taken over the Northern Minnesota Hos- 
pital and will operate it as the Miners’ Hospital. 

The United Mine Workers of America are planning 
to establish a system of hospitals for their members. 
Divisions will be organized, with one hospital for each 
division. 

A joint conference committee representing all in- 
terests has been formed in Missouri for the purpose of 
drafting an acceptable workmen's Compensation law. 
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Physical Tests Are Repeated 


Clotheraft: Shops Have Elaborate Medi- 
cal Service, With Frequent Examinations 


— A. FEISS, general manager of the 
Clotheraft Shops, of Cleveland, has the following 
to say on the subject of medical work by his company: 

“As the aim of the employment and service depart- 
ment is to keep every position in the organization filled 
with fit men and women, the question of physical and 
mental fitness of the individual is of prime importance. 
For the physical needs at the Clotheraft Shops, a com- 
plete medical department is maintained as part of the 
employment and service department. A graduate nurse 
is in direct charge of this work. The equipment includes 
a dispensary, separate rest rooms, a waiting-room and a 
consultation-room for the factory physicians. The med- 
ical staff consists of a physician, an oculist and a dentist. 
The physician is at the factory three mornings a week, 
the oculist two mornings and the dentist one morning. 
All medical work done at the factory is paid for by the 
company. Outside service of the factory physician is 
furnished to employes and their families at special 
rates, except in instances where the employment and 
service department recommends treatment at the com- 
pany’s expense. In order to facilitate physical examina- 
tions required, the time of taking on new employes is 
being regulated so as to coincide with the time that the 
physician spends at the factory. Physical examinations 
of all members of the organization are repeated an- 


nually or with greater frequency if there is cause.” 


Negro Doctor Is Appointed 


Hlinois Coal Operator Giving Attention 
to Living Conditions of Its Colored Miners 


OW-GRADE_ living conditions among negroes are 
almost taken for granted in many instances, so that 
it is encouraging to note that the Madison Coal Cor- 
poration has appointed Dr. A. W. Springs, a negro, phy- 
sician in charge of work among the colored miners em- 
ployed in number by this company at its Dewmain, 
Ill., operation. Dr. Springs has been issuing a health 
bulletin, which is bright and interesting, and is doing 
much to promote better living. The coal corporation 
has announced cash prizes for the most neatly kept 
yards, and in commenting on this Dr. Springs says in 
his bulletin: 
“A clean village means a healthy community. It 
Clean environments 
A clean 


means less sickness and crime. 
have their effect on the homes of the people. 
camp means happier and better provided homes, 
healthy children and sweet comfort. Now, listen, 
neighbor, this clean-up business can not be accom- 
plished in a spurt followed by a rest, for to clean up, 
clean out and keep clean requires us to work at the job 


every day. - 
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‘The Sentiment of the Age”’ 


New York Supreme Court Commends Plan 
of Establishing Industrial Hospital Facilities 


HE legal aspects of the establishment of industrial 

hospitals are discussed in a suggestive way by 
the New York State Supreme Court, in a case involving 
the establishment of facilities for the treatment of tu- 
berculosis. In approving the expenditure of money for 
this and similar purposes, the court said: 

“It is well within the corporate power to assume, as 
it has done, the care and treatment of such of its em- 
ployes as are afflicted with tuberculosis. And unless it 
is shown to be wasteful of the company’s money and un- 
productive of beneficial results, the practice may stand 
as well within the scope of its business. The reasonable 
care of its employes, according to the enlightened senti- 
ment of the age and community, is a duty resting upon 
it, and the proper discharge of that duty is merely 
transacting the business of the corporation. 

“Tf it preserves the health, the efficiency and safety 
of the other employes to segregate such employes as 
have tuberculosis, or are suspected of being so afflicted, 
the relator has the power so to do if he wishes. 

“It would seem unnecessary to discharge a trusted 
employe because he is so afflicted, when the company by 
proper treatment may again obtain the value of his 
services. By taking the employe from his work at once, 
the company not only benefits the employe and makes 
his speedy recovery and return to work more probable, 
but protects its other employes. 

“Tf it were assumed that the company has the legal 
right to care for and assume the treatment of its em- 
ployes so afflicted, it must follow that it has the right to 
do this in the most economical and most effective man- 
ner. It would seem that to put the patient in a hos- 
pital, where intelligent treatment and manner of living 
are prescribed by the experience of those familiar with 
the disease, would tend to shorten the time of his sick- 
ness, lessen the expense thereof to the company and in- 
sure his more speedy return to duty. The company has 
the right to care for and treat its employes so afflicted 
and may do this in the manner which promises the best 
result to the patient and consequently to the company 
itself. The power of the company to rent premises for 
such treatment and care is beyond question, and, if so, 
it is for the reason that the premises are so used for the 
convenient accommodation of the company in the 
transaction of its business. 

“The same reasoning permits the purchase of real 
estate upon which the company may maintain a hospital 


for that purpose.” 


Dr. August F. Knoefel, chief surgeon of the Indiana 
Coal Operators’ Association and consulting surgeon of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, recently served as 
one of the judges at a first-aid meet at Gillespie, IIL, 
held by the Superior Coal Company. Following the 


meet Dr. Knoefel made an address. 
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Scope of the Industrial Medical Department 


New York ¢ 


N interesting discussion of the functions of the 

industrial medical department is found in a 
Accident 
recently issued by the State Industrial Commission of 
New York. The bulletin says, among other things: 

The primary function of medical departments is the 
physical examination of applicants for employment. 
The purposes of such examination are: 1. To prevent 
new employes from bringing contagious diseases into 
the factory or workshop; 2. To keep out grossly de- 
fective men, those whose defects make them peculiarly 
susceptible to accidents; 3. To allow adjustments by 
transferring slightly defective applicants to work which 
they may perform safely; 4. To point out to the pros- 
pective employe his defects in order that he may co- 
operate with his own physician and the company phy- 
sician to reduce these defects and thus increase his effi- 
ciency; 5. ‘To introduce the prospective employe to the 
physician and the medical department so that he may 
know where to go in case of subsequent illness or acci- 
dent in the plant. 

Not only are applicants for work given a physical 
examination, but all employes are given periodical ex- 
aminations in some factories. It is recognized that 
safety demands not only protective devices and the or- 
ganization of committees to make the men think safety, 
but that the men must be in a state of health to permit 
them to think safety. Clearheadedness, which is re- 
quired of every careful worker, can not come from one in 
an unhealthy condition. Many accidents are due to the 
physical disabilities of workers which render them less 
alert. The cost of hiring and training an efficient fac- 
tory force is a heavy drag upon industry. To avoid add- 
ing to this expense continually by constantly hiring and 
training new men, it is desirable to keep the existing 
force intact. To do this, preventive measures are neces- 
sary. One of these is the periodical examination of all 
employes, especially those who are known to have de- 
fects. 

Another means of preventing the state of ill- 
health which makes workers a prey to accidents is 
health publicity. Pamphlets teaching employes how to 
eat, sleep, and live are being prepared by these industrial 
medical departments and circulated among the workers. 
Insert slips are placed in pay envelopes for the same pur- 
pose. In all such literature care should be taken to 
write in a style which will be read by the workers. Here 
again we have a question of advertising. A good plan is 
to study first the simple language used by the successful 
patent medicine advertiser, for example, to learn how 
best to reach the readers to whom health appeals are 
made, 

Not only are medical departments serving selective 
and preventive purposes, but their functions are often 
remedial as well. In some establishments all cases of 
illness are diagnosed by the medical department. Sick- 
ness not requiring the services of a physician, but only 
advice and simple drugs, can be treated at the factory. 
Cases of serious illness are usually examined by the med- 
ical department and referred to the family doctor. 

Industry should be made safe from a health stand- 
point as well as from accidents. Sanitation in the plant 
should be supervised by the medical department. 


bulletin on Industrial Prevention re- 


Cleaners should work under the direction of the phy- 


‘ommission Outlines in Interesting and Suggestive Way Op- 
portunities of Physical Examinations, Educational Effort and $ 


Sanitation 
sician or nurse. This is demanded especially of cleaners 
of toilets. 

Since all absences are costly to both workmen and 
employers, it is very desirable that all men be physically 
able to be at their work eve ry day. The average man is 
loath to call in a doctor, especially if such visit involves 
expense, until his condition becomes such that he fears 
to delay such a call longer. This often means that a 
minor illness, which could be cured in one visit, develops 
into a serious illness because of lack of proper and imme- 
diate care. To prevent this possibility some employers 
send representatives of their medical departments to 
visit the homes of unaccounted-for absentees after 
forty-eight hours’ absence. Such visits not only de- 
termine the cause of the absence, but in case of illness 
the advice given is intended to relieve the suffering and 
to fit the absent employe for return to his work sooner. 

The requirements of industrial medical departments 
are demanding a different type of man with a different 
kind of training from that usually required of membersof 
the medical profession. To an unusual degree such phy- 
sicians must have keen personal sympathies and an en- 
lightened social understanding. They must know not 
only medicine and physiology, but they must be stu- 
dents of sociology and of factory conditions also. The 
success of these physicians depends, in large part, upon 
the attitude of mind in which their work is received by 
the employes and their families. 


Compulsory Examinations 


Workmen Don’t Discriminate 
Plants Using This Plan, It Is 


Against 
Asserted 


N view of the recent labor shortage in those industries 
affected by 
made that compulsory physical examination of work- 


war business, the suggestion has been 


men, which has proved itself a valuable feature of 


manufacturing policy, might result in discrimination 


against plants using it. However, the experience of the 
past year, which certainly has given a fair test on that 
score, has proved that few decide against applying for 
work because as a preliminary they must prove them- 


The Iron Age 


the experience of a large metal-working plant, where the 


selves physically fit. recently reported 
working force was brought up from far below normal to 
maximum, and maintained there, with only two men re- 
fusing to submit to examination. It is stated in this 
connection that while exact statistics are not available, 
not more than 10 per cent are rejected because of 
physical disabilities. 


the 
South, where pellagra has been more or less in evidence, 


Industrial concerns, and especially those in 
will be interested in the conclusion reached by investi- 
gators, that it is caused principally by a one-sided dict. 
Including protein foods, such as meat, milk or legumes, 


is therefore the best preventive of pellagra. 
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Simple Type Is Preferred 
Dr. Henderson Presents Conclusions Re- 
garding Merits of Resuscitation Devices 
L R. YANDELL HENDERSON, professor of phys- 
lology at Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn., who has served as consulting 
physiologist to the Bureau of Mines at Washington for 
the past three years, has made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the merits of devices for resuscitation from elec- 
tric shock, drowning and asphyxiation by poisonous 
gases. His conclusions on the subject, as reported in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, are as 
follows: 

“Universal training in the prone pressure manual 
method of artificial respiration will accomplish more for 
resuscitation from drowning, electric shock and as- 
phyxia than is possible by providing any amount of ap- 
paratus. 

“Artificial respiration with apparatus is superior to 
the manual method, in that the apparatus is capable of 
giving a normal volume of pulmonary ventilation while 
the manual method is not. 

“Nevertheless, the immediate application of a poor 
method is far more important than the application of 
a perfect method after a delay of even five minutes. The 
knowledge that apparatus is available is liable to result 
in a neglect of immediate manual treatment in order to 
have the apparatus brought from a distance. 

“Apparatus should be provided only in places in 
which it will be immediately available. 

“Since all that any apparatus vet invented affords 
is artificial respiration with air more or less enriched 
with oxygen, it should be of a simple type so as not to 
produce exaggerated ideas of its efficiency. 

“Oxygen inhalation should be used immediately in 
gas and smoke cases, but the apparatus employed 
should be such as will allow the oxygen to reach the pa- 
tient’s lungs in efficient concentration. Such apparatus 
should go with every artificial respiration device. 

“Investigation of the use of artificial respiration ap- 


paratus in asphyxia neonatorum is needed.” 


The Colorado Fuel & Tron Company, whose hos- 
pital was described in detail in the June issue, is now 
erecting a dispensary at This is the 
gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the employes of the 


Primero, Col. 
company. 
The Standard Pneumatic Action Company, of New 


York, of which a 


room in the girls’ department of the plant, where cases 


A. LeCato is president, has a hospital 


of sickness as well as accident are taken care of. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, 
Pa., is continuing the operating of its Relief Association, 
which will provide benefits for employes in cases of 
sickness and accident not connected with their employ- 
ment which are not covered under the Pennsylvania 


compensation law. 
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To Prevent As Well As Cure 


Broad Scope of Employes’ Health Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


Hk Employes’ Health and Insurance Association 

of the Cincinnati, O., Milling Machine Company 
has recently been organized through the efforts of Dr. 
QO. P. Geier, director of the Employes’ Service Depart- 
ment of the company. More than 750 employes are 
members of the association, which is designed both to 
provide benefits for sickness, accident and death, and 
to prevent accidents and disease, at the same time as- 
sisting in the diagnosis and cure of disease and injury 
when they occur. The company has shown its interest 
in the plan by arranging to cover with life insurance 
each member of the association to the amount of S100 
for each year of service up to five years. 

The objects of the association are stated as follows: 

“To foster a fraternal spirit, to advise the members 

as to the state of their health and the means of guarding 
against disease and accidents; to provide its members 
with a certain income when sick or disabled by accident ; 
to provide for families or beneficiaries of members a defi- 
nite sum in the event of death. 
“To provide a medical or surgical consultant to aid 
the family physician when such is deemed of advantage 
to the patient and the association; to provide X-ray and 
blood examinations in the same manner; also to provide 
for the cleaning and examination of teeth and advice as 
to the care of teeth.” 

The schedule of dues and benefits is as follows: 
Class A, dues per month, 50c, benefits per day, in- 
cluding Sundays, $1; Class B, 25c, 50¢; Class AB, 75e, 
$1.50. Benefits the fifth 


day of the illness or accident. Physical examination by 


are paid beginning with 
the medical director is one of the requirements of mem- 


bership. 


Must Call a Doctor. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry has called attention in a recent bulletin to the 
fact that it is illegal in that state for the first-aid corps 
of a plant to undertake the care of injured employes 
throughout the duration of the injury. The first-aid or- 
ganization can only render such service as is required to 
save life, or render the injured person more comfortable 
until the arrival of a physician. The practice of some 
plants in having first-aid men treat cases from begin 
ning to end is not only a violation of law, it is pointed 
out, but in some instances results in serious harm to the 


injured man, 


The industrial department of the Young Men’s 
undertaking medical work 
the Cast 
Iron Pipe Company has placed welfare work at its 
Birmingham, Ala., plant in the hands of the Y. M. C. 


A., which in this case has organized a staff of doctors 


Christian Association is 


where necessary. For instance, American 


and nurses. 
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Waterproof Wood Finishes 





PREMIER New Process Varnishes 
are a radical departure in varnish mak- 
ing, having an oil base and consequently 
possessing waterproof characteristics 
as well as wearing and lasting properties 
that do not exist in the old style var- 
nishes. This makes them of particular 


value for hospital work. 


REMIER> 
» VARNISHES 


are made for every wood-finishing purpose, 
but we especially recommend Satine Floor 
Finish for hospital work, not only because it is 
proof against chipping and flaking, but be- 
cause the finish is not subject to injury from 
water. You can wash floors finished with 
Satine; if water is accidentally spilled on the 
surface no damage will result. In short, as a 
practical, serviceable finish, Premier Satine de- 


serves your special consideration. 


We want you to get acquainted with Premier 
quality and shall be glad to have you use the 


coupon and 


Send for a Free Working Sample 


There is no obligation implied. We simply want you 


to demonstrate for yourself the essential goodness of 
Premier Satine Floor Finish. 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Tear Orr Coupon ann Matt. 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH COMPANY, 
LouIsvILuLe, Ky. 
Please send me without charge a free working sample 
of Premier Satine Floor Finish, according to your offer 


in July HosprraL MANAGEMENT. 
(Name) 

(Position) 

(Hospital) 


(Postoffice) 
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Emergency Dental Cases 
Sufferers From ‘Toothache Are 
Prompt Relief in This New England Plant 


Given 


HK dental department of the Manufacturing Bur 
gess Sulphite Fibre Company, of Berlin, N. H., 
frequently handles emergency cases, these consisting 
usually of simple toothache cases which can be given 
temporary relief by local treatment until such time as 
more permanent work can be done. These emergency 
cases are utilized by the dentists, it is noted, as a means 
of tactfully presenting a few words on dental hygiene. 
Among the emergency cases are those referred to the 
dentists by the medical department. Frequently cases 
of neuralgia,even though not localized in the oral regions, 
are traceable to a cause in or about the teeth. In one 
case of this sort a skiagraph record showed plainly the 
formation of pus pockets about the roots of two teeth. 
The personnel of the dental staff consists of four 
young men, all of whom have had at least a year or two 
of practical experience after graduation from dental 
colleges. They are employed on a part-time basis. The 
attendant in the office keeps the records, telephones for 
those who have appointments and assists the dentists 
The attendant now on duty has had ex- 
The includes 


emergency, examinations and advice, and the actual 


otherwise. 
perience in nursing. range of work 
work of filling, extracting, crown and bridge work. 
Robert B. Wolf, manager of the company, is con- 
vinced that increased efficiency must result from the 
dental work, and he is planning to include dental 
inspection as part of the regular physical examination 


which is now a necessary preliminary to employment. 


Industrial Notes. 


Following the death of John V. Steger, president of 
the Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Company, Steger, Il, it 
has been announced that a memorial will be established 
in the form of a hospital for employes, located at the 
factory. Two sons and a son-in-law are trustees of the 
estate. 

Dr. LeRoy Thompson, consulting physician of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, points out that atten- 
tion to possible defects of vision is a feature of physical 
examinations that should be given great attention. He 
suggests that corporations have oculists appointed, to 
examine and treat all eve complaints without charge to 
the emplove. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Labor and In- 
dustry and the Industrial Accident Board have been in- 
vestigating the industrial phases of tuberculosis. The 
conclusion is that while labor and occupation un- 
doubtedly constitute an important factor in the causes 
of tuberculosis, no one particular kind of work may be 


said to cause it. 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, director of the depart- 
ment of social welfare of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, says that as the 
result of unnecessary sickness, the 33,000,000 industrial 
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workers of the country lose about 284,000,000 days a 
vear, the financial loss, including wages, loss to industry 
and medical cost, being nearly $500,000,000. 


The Crane Company, of Chicago, whose sanitorium 
at’ Buffalo Rock was described in the May issue of 
Hospital MANAGEMENT, Is making extensive improve- 
Dr. A. M. Harvey, chief surgeon of the 


company, is arranging for the housing of women and 


ments there. 


children and families at the sanatorium, where thus far 
provision has been made only for men. 

Dr. Richard W. Corwin, chief surgeon of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Tron Company, of Denver, whose hospital 
is described in this issue, is in Europe inspecting hospital 
methods in France and elsewhere. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., Steel & Machinery Com- 
pany, of which J. L. Record is president, has established 
an emergency hospital in’ connection with a medical 
service for employes. The hospital consists of a consul- 
lation-room, operating-room for minor injuries, oper- 
ating-room for major injuries, pharmacy and rest-room. 
Dr. KE. W. Alger is in charge of the service, assisted by a 
trained nurse. There are 2,000 men on the company’s 
payroll. The entire cost of the service is borne by the 
company. 

Dr. Edgar M. Parlette, Newcastle, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Bureau of Welfare of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, with headquarters in Baltimore. 


Are Servants of the People 


Surgeon-General Blue Urges Greater Use 


of Hospitals for Public Health Purposes 


N his address before the American Medical Associa- 

tion, which met in Detroit last month, Dr. Rupert 
Blue, Surgeon-General of the United States Public 
Health Service, and retiring president of the association, 
spoke as follows on the subject, “Enlargement of Use- 
fulness of Hospitals:” 

“One of the extremely important matters in which 
this association should take an active interest is the 
utilization of hospitals in order that they shall not only 
have greater application in the relief of illness, but be 
of greater utility in times of national stress. 

“In many general hospitals there is opportunity to 
increase efficiency through organization. It is probable, 
for instance, that the most accurate knowledge of the 
distribution of certain preventable diseases could be ob- 
tained by regular reports from hospitals and dispen- 
saries, if these were comparable. Moreover, it should 
become possible in greater degree to admit many cases 
of illness, such as tuberculosis and venereal infections, 
now excluded, but which profoundly menace the public 
health. Hospitals are public servants and as such 
should be utilized to the fullest extent, not only in the 
relief of illness, but also for educational and public 


health purposes.” 
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Hospital 
Efhiciency 


how to plan, construct, equip, maintain and 
manage a hospital in all its departments with the 
greatest economy compatible with the highest 
efficiency—that is the keynote of 


Hornsby and Schmidt's 


The Modern Hospital 


. 
This handsome work was at once adopted by the United States 
Government as The Standard on hospital construction and 
management. It gives you a section of 100 pages on Equipment, 
telling you what you need in the operating room, the wards, 
the private rooms, the dining room, the kitchen—every di- 
vision of hospital housekeeping. Some 400 pages are devoted 
to Administration and Management, giving you the duties of 
the directors, the superintendents, the various staffs, and 
their relations to each other; the management, the curriculum, 
rules, regulations, etc., of nurses’ training schools; definite 
diets for the patients and the hospital household; hundreds 
of valuable points on the business management of hospitals 
large and small. 
Large octavo of 644 pages, with 207 illustrations. By 
JOHN A. HORNSBY, M. D., Secretary, Hospital Sec 
tion, American Medical Association; and RICHARD E. 
SCHMIDT, Architect. Cloth, $7 net; Half Morocco, 
$8.50 net. 
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How Much for 
an Idea’? 


HAT would you pay for the serv- 
ices of an efficiency expert, who 
would go through hundreds of hos- 
pitals for you, looking for ideas 
which you could use to advantage? 
It would take intelligence, time 
and effort to give you the benefit 
of the experience of these hundreds 
of other institutions, and you 
would be prepared to pay well 
for the service. 


OU can get the ideas, and enjoy 
the advantages of other people’s 
experience by reading Hospirau 
MANAGEMENT regularly. It is a 
forum for the presentation of new 
thoughts, and a record of progress 
in the administration of hospitals. 


See our special offer to new sub- 
seribers on page 1 ofthis issue 
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The Quality Mark 
in Flooring 





This company controls the manufacture 
and use of its flooring from the time the 
oak tree is felled until the material is laid down 
It not only uses efficiency in 
material, but) by proper 


in your building. 
the manufacture of the 
warehousing and distributing methods the con- 
dition of the product) is protected, and satisfae- 


tion to the user assured. If you would have 
to be proud of, tell) your 


specify “Wood Mosaic.” 


The WOOD MOSAIC COMPANY 


New Albany, Ind. Rochester, N. Y. 


floors architect. to 














For Greenhouse Material 


If you are in the market for Greenhouse Material of any 
kind, let us figure with you. We are large manufacturers of 
Red Louisiana Swamp Cypress, which is the ideal material 
for this purpose, and the chances are we can save you some 
money. Hot Bed Sash, Wood Tubs, Silos and Tanks for 
every purpose are included in our line of products. We also 
make Porch and Garden furniture in very attractive designs 


at prices the reasonableness of which will astonish you. 


Alfred Struck Company 


INCORPORATED 
Garden and Chestnut Streets 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Increasing Efficiency of the Nursing System. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


“If the girl who wants to be a nurse in this hospital,” 
Miss Marsh adds, “has physical defects that are likely 
to prove irritating to the patients, she is not acceptable. 
In other words, we are looking for wholesome, vigorous, 
healthy young women for our training-school, and we 
are getting them. Simply raising a high standard, not 
only of mental but physical qualifications, has resulted 
ina big improvement, and all of this means better serv- 
ice for the hospital and for the patients.” 

Another feature of the work in this institution which 
is worth noticing is that a “lead-nurse,”” who is the lieu- 
tenant of the head nurse, is selected for work on each 
floor. She is usually a senior or intermediate student, 
and in the position of lead she has charge of the desk- 
charts, looks after the work of the younger students, and 
in general assumes the responsibilities of the head-nurse 
in the absence of the latter. This cultivates the execu- 
tive ability of the lead-nurse, and results often in the de- 
velopment of excellent material for the position next 
above her. 

Still another plan used for the purpose of developing 
efficiency is giving the nurses in training an opportunity 
to specialize whenever they develop a liking or aptitude 
for a given line of work. Several electives are offered in 
the third year, 
school nursing, ete. 
ize in one of these subjects, she is given weeks or months 


including obstetrics, surgery, public 


When a student decides to special- 


init, and is thus enabled to obtain a practical knowledge 
of the subject which would be denied her if routine 
methods were followed. 

The work has been especially effective in connection 
with the public school nursing, a number of the student 
nurses put at the disposal of the school authorities hav- 
ing shown such enthusiasm and interest, as well as 
knowledge of the requirements, that they obtained posi- 
tions in this field immediately after graduation. By in- 
creasing opportunities to specialize, Miss Marsh thinks, 
the attractions of the training-school will be increased, 
the community 


and the value of the nurse to herself, 


and the hospital will be enhanced. 


Help Wanted. 





“Position Wanted” and ‘Help Wanted” ads printed for subscrib- 
ers without charge. To others the rate is [0 cents a line, six words 


to the line; minimum charge, 50 cents. 








Wanted—We want to get in touch with a maa who has had 
prac tical hospital experience and who possesses personality, organiz- 
r ability and other qualities which would enable him to assist in the 
see aoe in of hospital money-raising campaigns. A connection of this 
kind would prove satisfactory in every way, and would offer un- 


limited opportunities. Address B2, care Hospit: al Management. 


Position Wanted. 


ing 


Wanted—Position as instructor in training school or as surgical 
nurse. Have had extensive experience in hospital work. Address 


(4, care Hospital Management 

















If You Are Thinking of Building 


don’t fail to give attention to the possibilities 
of American Black Walnut for your interior 
trim. This is the ideal wood for hospital 


work, inasmuch as it is a rich brown in color, 
is elegant and distinctive in appearance, and at the same time stands 
the rough usage to which the woodwork in a public building is sub- 
jected better than any other material. It is easily cleaned and re- 
finishes splendidly. For this reason, while the first cost is slightly 


greater than other woods 


AMERICAN 
BLACK WALNUT 


is the most economical in the end. It is not a cheap wood, and is 
used only in buildings where the demand is for the best at a reason- 
able cost. But if your funds permit using materials of this character, 
you can’t go wrong by specifying walnut for your interiors. 

€ American Black Walnut is now the leader in the furniture trade, 
over two hundred of the principal manufacturers of the United 
States having added it to their lines within the past few vears. The 
old idea that the walnut supply was exhausted has been eliminated, 
and hence the furniture trade, realizing the beauty and desirability 
of the material, is now putting it into its most attractive and per- 
manently beautiful designs. 


€ For full information about walnut furniture and interior finish, 


write for our new booklet. 


American Walnut Association 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 























Fireless Cookstoves for Hospitals 


We have designed for institutional cooking, and have in successful operation in hospitals, hotels, ete. 


THE “PONTIAC” 
Big-Capacity Fireless Cookstove 


Cooks the “big” or “regular” meal. The size—total capacity 24 gallons—and the adjustable con- 
tainer racks make it possible to cook by the fireless method a variety as well as large portions of food. 


Provides individual service. Retains for hours cooked foods in their normal condition—tender, 
tasty and hot, thus solving the problem of how to furnish an appetizing and nourishing diet to patients 


who require food at odd and frequent intervals. 





ROASTS, BAKES, STEAMS, STEWS, BOILS. 


Conserves natural food values through intensive cooking ability. Meats and fowl made more tender, 
juicy and nutritious. Renders palatable the less expensive meats, some of which are the most nourishing. 
All food is more tasty by the “PONTIAC” method. Does away with detail kitchen work—watching, 
stirring, basting. Nothing can over-cook, dry up, evaporate, or acquire poisonous gases from the air, 
thus making the “PONTIAC” fireless cookstove the most economical and safest equipment for hospital 
cooking. 

Write us today, and make your plans for installing this modern and successful method in your in- 
stitution. 


Address ‘‘Hospital Equipment Department’’ 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY, Toledo, O. 
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